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the reformation of various branches of the service by trained Europeans 
imported for the purpose, and the supervision of the finances by Euro- 
peans in the interest of the public creditor, seem to make it hardly less 
than certain that when the end comes, and the slender link which now 
binds Egypt to the Porte is torn asunder, the present government must be 
absorbed in some way by one of the Western powers. That this power 
(now that the umbilical Suez Canal binds Egypt no longer to Prance) 
will be England, there is hardly room to doubt, any more than there is 
of the great benefit to the world that will accrue from such a termination 
of this branch of the Eastern question. There is no more enlightened 
government in existence than that of her dependencies and colonies by 
Englaad as it is now carried on ; and there would be an historic justice 
of a sort that we see few instances of, were the cradle of ancient civiliza- 
tion, the birthplace of the sciences and arts, to fall to the share of an 
empire that is the European representative of all that is best in the civili- 
zation of the modern world. 



6. — Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. By 
FBANcrs Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1877. 8vo. 
pp. 463. 

This volume forms the " fifth part " of Mr. Parkman's studies in the 
history of the French and English colonization of North America. 
The period embraced in the present volume begins with the year 1620 
and extends to 1701; and therefore all the events in the history of 
New France from Frontenac's first appointment as governor to the 
ultimate triumph of his policy, — if anything in the history of France 
in America may be called a triumph. It is a period of quarrelling be- 
tween governors, intendants, and priests, of Indian inroads and massacres, 
and vain attempts on the part of the home government to govern a 
colony as if it was a province, of irregular warfare with the English, and 
of a perpetual struggle for the fur-trade of the North. The narrative 
is marked by all the excellences of Mr. Parkman's style, — a style which, 
had it been employed upon a less narrow subject, would, unless we are 
much mistaken, have already won for Mr. Parkman a place among 
American historians as high if not higher than that of Bancroft or 
Motley. In the present volume it must be confessed this narrowness 
is a decided obstacle to the interest of the story. Embellished as it 
may be with episode and adventure, the history of the French in the 
New World in the seventeenth century is devoid of all deep historical 
meaning. It is the story of a powerful kingdom struggling against 
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odds heavy enough externally, and made overwhelming hy internal diffi- 
culties, to establish in a new country a colony which had none of the 
elements of a self-supporting dependency. Nothing is clearer in the 
pages of Mr. Parkman than that the whole attempt of Louis XIV. to 
give France a permanent hold on the newly discovered world was from 
the beginning a hopeless failure. The same causes which at home were 
sapping the sources of the prosperity of the French, and making it cer- 
tain that in the long run its brilliant empire must end in anarchy and 
confusion, were on this side of the Atlantic making it certain that ulti- 
mately it would be outstripped in the race for the possession of territory 
by its more democratic rival For it is obvious that in all the strug- 
gles with the savages, and the contest for the possession of frontier 
territory, it was the self-dependent and free institutions of the English, 
their habits of independent action and their self-reliance, their indiffer- 
ence to the fostering protection of the central government, that gave 
them the advantage. The system which had converted France into a 
centralized kingdom made her colony, as Mr. Parkman has shown in a 
preceding volume, a royal province, governed directly from Paris, depen- 
dent for its prosperity and success upon the enlightened comprehension 
of all the necessities of her situation, by a government at a distance of 
two thousand miles. Her military defences, the division of power be- 
tween the civil and secular branch of the government, her supplies, 
alliances, feuds, civil and external, even the etiquette of the intercourse 
between the various officers of her government, were all matters settled 
by the king and his ministers in Paris. The history of Frontenac's two 
administrations was the history of a perpetual wrangle between the 
governors of New France and Montreal, the intendants, and the priests, — 
a wrangle which settled nothing but the impossibility of successful 
administration on such terms. 

Apart from these inherent defects, the volume is delightful, as all 
Mr. Parkmarfs volumes are. The character of Frontenac, the impe- 
rious courtier, despotic, avaricious, patriotic, daring, unscrupulous, but 
always self-sacrificing when the interests of France were at stake, is 
well drawn. The episodes of the story, the night-attacks, the bloody 
forays, the gallant defences, the wretched retreats, the pillaging, the 
massacres, the council-fire debates, are given with that truth and deli- 
cacy of detail of which Mr. Parkman is such a master, and it is in these 
that the great interest of the book lies. There is nothing more striking, 
even, in any of his other volumes, than his account of the defence of the 
fort at Verch^res by the young daughter of the Seigneur, a girl of 
fourteen, who, with a gallantry befitting a daughter of one of the old 
French nobles, assumes command of a panic-stricken garrison consisting 
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of two soldiers, two boys, an old man of eighty, and a number of 
women and children, and defends a fortified place against a force of 
forty or fifty Indians for a week. It is in these tales of heroism, and 
of such devotion to a cause, as is furnished by the career of La Salle, 
that are the most precious heirlooms that have been handed down in the 
annals of New France. The wars, the intrigues, the ghastly massacres, 
the struggle for power, left nothing behind them but impotence and de- 
struction. But the beautiful instances of courage and of self-sacrifice 
remain as brilliant proofs of the noble qualities of the race and country 
that produced them. 



7. — The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. By W. Y. Seillab, 
M. A. Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 1877. 8vo. pp. xx, 413. 

This &ttide, as it would be called in French, was written, the author 
informs us in his Preface, in continuation of one which appeared some 
years ago on the Roman Poets of the Republic ; a work of which we 
are glad to hear a new edition is to be brought out. Another volume 
is to be added, which will treat of Horace and the elegiac poets. The 
present volume is divided into several parts, — a general introduction 
on the Augustan age ; a chapter on Virgil's place in Roman literature ; 
another on the life and personal characteristics of Virgil ; and several 
more on the Virgilian poems themselves. The book is a literary 
masterpiece. It is difficult to say whether the historical and biograph- 
ical or the critical portions are best ; but in reading it we have found 
particular pleasure in the latter. The portion of the work devoted 
to an examination of the " Conception and Delineation of Character in 
the ^neid " is a model of critical acumen and fairness. Mr. Sellar is, 
of course, an avowed admirer of Virgil, but he is no partisan, and we 
were curious to see what he would have to say on a point which to the 
unfriendly critic yields the best point of attack, — the management, in 
a poem avowedly epic, of character ; but Mr. Sellar is absolutely just. 
This was, he admits with perfect candor, the great strength of Homer. 
This is the weakness of Virgil. 

" The Greek language is greatly superior to the Latin in its adaptability to 
natural dialogue. In this respect Cicero's inferiority to Plato, is as marked as 
Virgil's inferiority to Homer." 

Again : — 

"Virgil's imagination is the imagination of the orator rather than of the 
dramatist. It is not a complete and complex man, liable to various moods, 
and standing in various relations to other men, but it is some powerful move- 



